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pe AND WHY EVEN OF YOURSELVES JUDGE YE NOT WraT js RIGHT ? LUKE Xli. 57. 
Vol. I. BOSTON, FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29, 1822. No. 16. 
ECCLESIASTICAL. gether. Keep the unity of the spirit in the bond| their affairs with that decorum and porpriety | the lead, and act for the good of the whole-— 
isi abil of peace: Eph. iv. 3. Put on charity, which is| which may best promote the ends of christian | Every christian church has felt the necessity of 


1s ESSAY ON THE NATURE AND DISCIPLINE OF | the bond of perfectness : Col. iii. 14. The ends 
A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. for which Christians unite in churches, are, 1st, 
By R. Wright their mutual edification; that they may pro- 

5 Deeded pas mote each other’s knowledge and christian vir- 

Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty ;—only | tye, and be helpers of each others joy: 2d, the 
use not liberty for an occasion to the flesh A but by | glory of God tu ths promotion of the gospel : 
“ve 13d, the good of their feilow-creatures, that by 
P israont — . , | holding forth the word of life, they may shine 
Christians continue divided not only on points as lights in the-world. Any nomber of Chris- 


love serve One another. 








of doctrine ; but also in matters of cana aie | tians may unite on the principle before stated, | 
cipline. A periect agreement 1s nes to be a a in the spirit pointed out, to pursue the great | 
pected; but it is presumed more union may be ends mentioned, and by so uniting they become 
effected, not by the sacrifice of liberty, but by | a Chetan Cia. 

the extension of charity. The lordly spirit of | 





. . 7 Cc - 7 > > ; 2 
former ages still retains a degree of intluence| ,. see reac ye 

~~ 7 urches : nor is it easy to bring Ohris-| Unless the principles of christian liberty be 

i auy cil rou = s 5 eats ‘ og . . . " 
“ on ph 2 aed a ty of the gospel The na- | UBderstood, and acted upon, it is not likely that 
jans ne plicit! 5 USpel. , fF Be es ~ re Bes. : aeunines 
ture of a christian church has been much mis- | churches pe of formed according 5 Bospe 
~2) r > . . 2 
taken; the principies of christian liberty not | purity and simplicity. If these ga, Teen 
ficiently considered, and still less regarded | not constantly regarded, the peace of churches 
suiiciently cons'dered, ai s g : - > 4 
— Ss Dine tecentt dations | soe not be long preserved, nor the true end of 
' , . ; _ | Chr.*tian union attained. iscipline will de- 
for granted that a precise form of church gov- inion attained. Discipline will de 


in practice than In wueory. 





+? ee .- 4,' generate into domination, and order give place | 
ernment and discipiine, to be maintained In ail) > ve : Ou, £ ple 
os eel ‘heist and his|t® Confusion. Hence it is thought proper to) 
instituted by Jesus Christ and his}, , “pe : se | 
- es eeiletave | 20S these principles ,into view in this Essay. | 
From these m'stakes many evils have | Me ta, hee re Oe” ft 
: parr + Aw sas Tenants Il. Christ is the only master of Christians in| 
arisen; the disciples et Christ have been dis- | 2s -. . ; ; 
pie neal od sved. the | matters of furtth and religious practice.—One is 
united, the peace of the church destroyed, the 4 way 
: ‘| your master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren : 


ages, was 
ape ystles. 


provress of the gospel retarded, Christians of 


Jif® rent parties haye insisted on their own reg- Matt. xxiii. 8. All who attempt to exercise 
alatic = . bows of Chiri It is designed in} ¢minion or control over the faith or religious 
! talio s as t i » ESte Et a Cris 


practice of others, not only violate their right ; 
they also invade the prerogatives which God 
uath given to Christ, in constituting him the 
Pt Teas «OS Ec only Lord of Christians, and assume the author- | 
, ? itv which belongs exclusively to him. Christ | 
cided. ’ a } 
nas not delegated to any church, authority or 
CH. ON THR NATURE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. | control over the faith or religious practice of 
Atier all the volumes which have been writ-! others, not even of its own members ; and if he 
ten on this subject, when the simplicity of the | hath not given such authority, no church can 
gospel is considered, it may be presumed that | have just claim to it ; had he invested any per- 
the whole matter lies in a narrow compass.— | sons with such authority, they would have been 
As it is a true maxim that the government and |so far constituted masters ; but this is contrary 
regulations adopted in any organized society |to his express words. 
should be suited to the nature of the society, it Il. Churches formed on the principles of the 
seems proper to take a concise view of the na- | Vew Testament cannot exist but on the principles 
ture of a christian church, before we treat of | of liberty.—Selt-formed societies must be found- 
46 discipline. ed on the principles of liberty, because form- 
| Of the word Crwnen.—Much confusion has} ed by the free choice of those who compose 
arisen from the misconstruction and misappli-| them. They were free to judge, speak and act 
cation of éenns in religion: therefore it will be | for themselves in all religions matters, before 
proper to examine the meaning of the word they united in churches, and such a union can- 
Church, as it is used in the New Testament.—| not be supposed to imply an abandonment of 
As the word is now commonly used, it is very | Christian liberty, and the rights of conscience, 
indefinite. It may mean a building formed of | seeing it is founded on those principles. How- 
inanimate materials, ora religions hierarchy,| ever unequal in abilities and worldly circum- 
or any national establishment of religion, gr|Stances, Christians unite in societies as equals 
even the clergy of such an establishment, or aj in religious rights and privileges. Unless eye- 
select number of persons in distinction from | ty Christian has a right to exercise full liber- 
the christian assembly, with whom they wor-| ty in all religious matters, dissenting churches 
ship God: but it means something very differ-| cannot justify their dissent ; for a church can 
ent from all these, as used by the evangelists have no rights but what belong to every Chris- 
and apostles. tian. To be consistent, they must constitute 
The Greek word translated Church, in the} their churches, and conduct all their proceed 
New Testament, means an assembly, and such | ings, or the principles of liberty. Whenever 
the context determines to be its uniform mean-| they attempt to restrict the liberty of each oth- 
ing. The word, by itself, expresses not the| er, they violate the leading principles of dis- 
character of the assembly spoken of; that must} sent. 
be learned from the connexion in which it is Ill. Christians are all equal as to religious 
used. It is applicable to an assembly of any | rights and liberties.—C hrist haih placed his fol- 
kind. It is applied to an assembly either law- | lowers ona perfect level, as children of the 
fully convened, or come togetherina tumultnu- same father, and servants of the same master, 
ous manner: see Acts xix. 32. 39. 41. where it| and taught them to treat each other as_breth- 
is translated assembly. It is applied to any as-|ren. One member of a christian church can- 
sembly or congregation of christians, as may nut have more authority than another, to pre- 
be seen by examining the New ‘Testament at |scribe what shall be believed or practised in 
large. A christian church is an assembly ef | religion, unless he can prove himseif something 
persons possessing the faith of Christ. In the | more than a brother or a fellow servant.  Ei- 
New Testament. no distinction is made between | ther the members of christian societies have a 
the church and assembly, or congregation, at/ right to judge, speak, and act freely, in all re- 
large, who unite in christian worship ;—they | ligious matters, or it will be impossible to prove 
are identified. The modern distinction of} they have a right to use that liberty in any mat- 
church and congregation, is unauthorised by | ter of religion. Kither this liberty belongs 
scripture, has no precedent in the apostolic | to every Christian, whether a member cr_ not 
Writings. and involves a solecism. a member ofa church, or it cannot be proved 
Il. What it is that constitutes a man a Chris-|to belong to any Christian; for Christians are 
tien.—As a christian church is an assembly ofall brethren. There is no way to distinction in 
Christians, and no Christian ought to be denied, the church of God, but by superior virtue and 
the privileges of the church, it is proper to de-| usefulness. He that will be greatest among you 
fine what it is that constitutes a man a Christ-| let him become servant of all. 


i The New Testament settles this point by 


‘omove these evils, at 
in christian 
tof 


this Essay to attempt to 
the same time to promote order 

Psunton on acceur 
i bis apostles left unde- 


} 
' 
| 
societics, and to prey 








ian. 
teaching that all who believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, ¢.¢. the Messiah, are Christians: Whoso 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God: 
I. John, v. 1—i. e. he is a Christian, entitled to 
all the privileges of the christian dispensation. 
ltis expected that this belief should be more 
than a blind assent, and that its reality be shown 
bv its effects, All who profess to believe that 
Jesns is the Christ, and do not practically deny 
tt by immoral conduct, ought to be received by 
Ws as fellow-christians, and admitted to all the 
Privileres of our churches. 

IY. The formation of a Christian Church.—A 
christian church is not instituted by worldly 
Power, civil anthority, or the laws of the state: 
it stands on a ground clear}y distinct from civil 
fovernment and institutions. Christ said, m 

medom is not of this world. It is a self-form- 
ed society, consisting of persons who come to- 
gether voluntarily, and unite by free choice. — 
The eround of union is the belief that Jesus is 
the Christ, or the general belief of the gospel. 

ther foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ : 1. Cor. iii. 11. The 

nd of union in snch a society is not a particn- 
lar creed, or articles of faith arranged by falli- 
le men, but love:—in the temper of their 
§reat Master they are to unite and walk to- 


CH. I.—ON_THE DISCIPLINE OF A CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

In every assembly or society order must be 
maintained, and some regular plan pursued, or 
much good cannot be expected. In a society 
where the mutual improvement of its members 
is one end of their union, some kind of disci- 
pline will be found necessary. On the subject 
of church discipline, Christians have gone to 
great extremes. In many societies, such arbi- 
trary and rigorous discipline has been practised 
as had rendered churches of God houses of 
bondage. ‘T'o avoid this extreme, in some con- 
gregations all discipline has been laid aside.— 
The medium is to be sought, and it seems to lie 
in adopting what is consistent with liberty, and 
will be edifying. 

1. What is meant by discipline—Discipline 
does not imply dominion, for no church has a 
right to excercise dominion over its members. 
The object of discipline is edification. Edifi- 
cation cannot be promoted by coercion, and all 
coercion is incompatible with christian liberty. 
christian discipline has nothing in it of author- 
itative proceedings, for Christ has not delegat- 
ed his authority to his followers. As it relates 
to individuals, it consists in giving them suita- 
ble instruction, admonition, and reproof. As it 
relates to the church, in the preservation of or- 
der and regularity, and in the conducting of 








society. Erroneous opinions are not a proper 
subject of discipline, only fo far as the word is 
used merely to express instruction. Improper 
conduct alone calls for admonition, and sin for 
reproof and censure. To attempt to dictate 
to Others how they shall understand and 
practise the positive commands of Christ, and 
make our jud.ment a rule of action to them, is 
no legitimate part of church discipline, because 
it is an assumption of dominion over conscience, 
which Christ has prohibited. That is anti- 
christian tyranny, not christian discipline, which 
consists In imposing on others what is contrary 
to their judgment aad consciences. 

Il. Wo reguier plan of church discipline insti- 
tuted by Jesus and his apostles—Jesus Christ, in 
revealing the gospel, direcied his disciples to 
the adoption of no particular form of church 
government. He taught the great doctrines 


| having officers ; the only question here, is what 
kind of officers is most consistent with the lib- 
erty and simplicity of the gospel.—aA hierarchy, 
governed by prelates and dignitaries, is incom- 
| patible with primitive Christianity, as such of- 
ficers are invested with dignity and authority 
that Christ has prohibited in his church. The 
‘an form of church government, 
as itinvesis a few men with authority ever 
their brethren, seems irreconcileable with 
christian liberty. The bishops of the primitive 
church were Simply overseers of the tock of 
| God, the presbyters simply elders ; and they 
assumed no detiaion ever others. The offi- 
'cers in a christian: chereh are no more than 
| brethren, appointed by their brethren to efi- 
‘ciate among them for the promotion?’ of the 
}cause of truth and righteousness. Every 
ichurch has a right to choose its own officers, 


strict presbyter 


and duties of Christianity, revealed the hope of | and to determine what officers it will have. It 


immortatity, left the most perfect example, | 





will be for the advantage of every church, 


commissioned his apostles to go on with the! when it is praeticable, to have a minister who 


work, and left the world without prescribing | 


any particular plan of discipline to be main-| 
tained in the church. It is incumbent on those | 
who deny this to prove the contrary from the 
New ‘Testament, not on me to prove a negative. | 
‘The aposties, like their master, left matters | 
of discipline undecided. They only gave gen- | 
eral ruies to preserve the churches from the! 
deflement of immorality, for the recovery and | 
restoration of transgressors, for the comfort and | 
edification of brethren, and for the general pro- | 
motion of the gospel. Any particular advice | 
they gave, related to particular cases, as they | 
occurred. In vain may we search in their, 
writings for any precise and regular plan of' 
church discipline. 
It follows, that christian societies are left to | 
choose those plans of discipline which appear | 
to them most consistent with the doctrmes and | 
precepts of Christ, with the spirit which he | 
incuicated and manifested, with christian liber- 
ty, and with the great ends for which the gos- 
pel was sent into the world, according to the 
times and circumstances in which we live.— 
but they should not be too tenacious of their | 
own plans. ‘The servants should be careful | 
not to lay too much stress on what the master | 
left undecided ; nor attempt to prescribe, with 
a tone of authority, reguietions on which he was 
silent, which he left to the wisdom and _ pru- 
dence of his followers. " 
recommend what he thinks best ; but it would 
be wrong for any one to break the peace of a 





can devote himself entirely tothe ministry, and 
to such studies and labeurs as are connected 
with it. When this is not practicable, there 
can be no impropriety in their calling men who 
are engaged in business, to the pastoral oflice. 
It is the duty of churches, if it be in their pow- 
er, so to provide for their ministers, 2s to keep 
them free trom the entanglements of worldly 
business : | Cor. ix. 14.—Il Tim. ii. 4. The 
appointment of deacons, or stewards, to manage 
the temporal affairs of the church, will gen- 
erally be found not only useful but necessary.— 
On these points, however, each society has a 
right to judge and determine for itself. 

IV. On terms of communion.—Terms of com- 
munion intend those conditions on which per- 
sons are admitted to the Lord’s supper, and the 
other privileges of the church. No terms of 
communion ought to be insisted on, in the 
present day, but such as were insisted on 
by the apostles. To insist on unscriptural 
terms of communion is an anti-christian prac- 
tice. 

The New Testament authorises the insist- 
ing on but one article of faith in order to com- 
munion, 2. e. that Jesus is the Christ. It is anti- 
christian to require subscription to any creed, 
or articles of faith, of mere human composi- 
tion, or a verbal assent to any doctrines, or 
opinions, as.a term of communion: ‘The mind 


Every christian may | should be left unfettered, the conscience free, 


and the judgment unbiassed. 
When persons first believe, they cannot be 





society, or take the least oflence, because what 
he recommends is not adopted. 


expected to have much christian experience, 


Every church | as experience is knowledge gained irom prac- 
haswa right to adopt that plan of discipline | tice. 


The apostles and first Christians, never 


which it thinks most consonant with the spirit; made the relation of an experience a term of 


of Christianity, and most calculated for editica-| 
tion ; butno church ought to be offended with 
other churches for not adopting the same plan. 
Churches will vary in their plans of discipline, | 
and they have a right to do so, as the mem- 
bers of each church have an undoubted right 
to judge for themselves ; ner ought this to pro- 
duce the least disunion among the churches. 
The best system of discipline is that which 
best accords with the purity and simplicity of 
the gospel, which is most consistent wi.h christ- 
ian liberty, and is best suited to the particular 
circumstances of the church which adopts it.— | 
The same plan of discipline does not seem) 





equally suited to all churches, nor to all times| tice; but now it is far otherwise. 


and circumstances. 
necessary and usetul, according to the varied) 
circumstances of different societies ; 


society to determine on for themselves. 


communion ; it follows that to do so is unscrip- 
tural and anti-christian. 

As persons in the apostolic age were, and 
of course still ought to be, received into the 
church on their first professing the faith of 
Christ, much christian experience cannot be 
expected prior to their admission to commu- 
nion. It ought to be deemed sufficient that 
they show a disposition to unite with the 
church, and obey the precepts of the gospel. 
On one point it may be proper to be more par- 
ticular—it is baptism. In the days of the apos- 
tles there could be but one opinion on this sub- 
ject; because there was but one mode of prac- 
Some be- 


A diversity may be found, lieve that none ought to be baptised but be- 


lievers, and they by immersion. Some believe 


and the | that infants onght to be baptised, and that 
whole business rests with the members of each | sprinkling is baptism. 


Others think that bap- 


Only | tism was designed to continue no longer than 


it ought ever to be remembered, that no church | the apostolic ages, except in the case of Jews 


has a Ticht to vew 


its own plans and regula-| or Heathens being proselyted to Christianity.— 
tions Jaws of Christ, to make them terms of! 


It is not intended to discuss these opinions here ; 


communion, or attempt to impose them on oth-*but is contended that we have no more right’ 
ers, who may not approve or adopt them ;— | to judge for others, and make our judgment a 


and the more simple and liberal any plan is, 
the more agreeable it is to the spirit of Christ- 
ianity. 

It is highly probable that many regulations 
in the first christian churches were adopted 
from the synagogue ; be this as it may, it is 
evident they began without any regular plan of 
discipline. At first, the apostles managed eve- 
ry thing ; at length prudence suggested the ap- 
pointment ofdeacons, or stewards, to manage 
the temporal affairs of the church. The ap- 
pointment ofelders was after the plan of the 
synagogiie. Each society had the choice of its 
own officers and the management of its own af- 
fairs ; andthe churches kept up a friendly in- 
tercourse with one another, for mutual edifica- 
tion, and the promotion of the gospel. Every 
thing appears before us in the New Testament 
with great simplicity. Wherevera few per- 
sons believed the gospel, they assembled to- 
gether and were called achurch. Some per- 
son, oF persons were chosen to preside in their 
assemblies, for the preservation of order; such 
were called elders. Those who were qualified 
were appointed to be teachers and pastors, to 
watch over their brethren, and feed them with 
the word of life. Such regulations were adopt- 
ed as were thought most edifying. The apos- 
tles gave them such advice as their particular 
circumstances required. Such were the primi- 
tive churches. : 

Ill. The officers of the Christian Church—In 


rule of action for them, on the subject of bap- 
tism, than on any other point of faith, or reli- 
gious practice. We can have no right to exclude 
persons from communion with us for not mak- 
ing our views of baptism their rule of conduct, 
unless we can prove that we heve aclaim to 
dominion over their faith and conscience, at 
ieast so far as relates to baptism. It ought to 
be remembered, that the table at our Lord’s 
Supper is the Lord’s, not ours ; consequently, 
that we ought not to reject any whom he hath 
received, 2. e. who believe on his name, and 
show a disposition to obey him according to 
their views of the gospel. 

V. General Conclusion —On the whole, we 
come to the following conclusions : 

1. Christians who differ in their opinions 
may unite in the same church, without violat- 
ing any precepts of Christ, or infringing each 
other’s liberty. 

2. No person who professes faith in Christ, 
unless he evidently hold the truth in unright- 
eousness, ought to be denied access to the 
Lord’s table, or any other privilege of a christ- 
ian church. 

3. Every church has a right to adopt that 
_plan of discipline which its members agree on, 
as in their judgment most agreeable to the gos- 
pel, and most calculated for edification ; but no 
church has a right to insist on its own regula- 
tions as binding on others, nor disunite them- 
selves from them, if they prefer different regu* 
lations. j 
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4. Churches which differ materially in their, 


plans of discipline nay unite in the bond of 
christian love, for mutyal edification, and the 
general promotion of the gospel. 

5. Unchristian and evidently immoral con- 
duct is the only object of censure. 


6. Things indifferent are never to be so! 


far insisted on as te break the peace of the 
church. : 

7. Christian liberty is ever to be carefully 
preserved and cherished. 
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BOSTON, 


We observed with much 
number of the Recorder, an earnest call on the 


satisfaction, in the last 


sup- 


porters of Forcign Missions, to show the consistency o! 


their benevolence, by coming forward with their sub- 


stance to the assistance of domestic missionary ‘Socie- 


ties : societies formed for the purpose of sending the | 
truths and ordinances of religion to the destitute 


among our own countrymen. We were surprised to 
learn that while ¢90,000 a vear are raised in Mas- 
sachusetts for foreign misstons, the “patrons of these 
missions contribute but $800 a year for domestig mis- 


sions. If this be the case, well may they be charged 


with inconsistency in deserting the waste places of 


their own land, to cultivate, with tenfold expence, a 
foreign and doubtful field. To say nothing against judi- 
ciously appointed and well conducted foreign missions, 
certainly the waste places of our own land are enough 
to consume advantageously all the funds that could be 
raised for missionary purposes from a community like 
ours, so disinclined to reflect serionsiy and feelingly 
on the moral wants of those about them. 

But much as we approve this call for aid to domes- 


tic missionary societies, we are constrained to say that 


there are some particulars m which we cannot tully | 


sympathize with the writer in his statements of the 


because we have 


wants created entirely by those who cry out for re- 
dress and relief, and hence which call for censure rath- 


ther than sympathy. Werefer not to the pressimg 


wants of the scattered and unorganized population on | 


our frontiers and in our new settlements, nor to thos¢ 


societies in our older settlements that have become en- 


feebled and depressed by sectarian interferences. We 


refer to those societies of which the writer speaks as | 


being enfeebled and distressed by ** mtestine divi- 


ions, and we have no sympathy with him, because we 


have personal knowledge that these divisions have | 


heen fomented and kept alive by the very persons who 
are crying out for aid and proiessedly weepmg over 
the desolations they have themselves occasioned, as 
though they were the work of an enemy. 


‘ly this pressing call foraid had reference. We could 


i refresh the memory of this writer with the mention of 


Taunton and Bridgewater, of Sharon and Stoughton. 
And who wil! have the effrontery to deny that at each 


ably united under the ministrations of one pastor, and 
in the quiet enjoyment of the christian ordinances, 
had not the orthodox clergy been particularly active 
in sowmg the seeds of division and fomenting and en- 
couraging a dispoition to complaint and alienation in 
a few discontented members, by telling them, wifh all 
possible solemnity, that it was their duty to separate 
themselves, the precious from the vile, to come out 





from among them and be separate, and to touch not 


| the unclean thing? 


der such auspices as these, that a benevolent commu- 
nity is called upon to bestow its charity: Is it for the 


| supply of such congregations and churches as these, 


Alas! who does not see in all this noise about “* intes- 
tine divisions,” “ altars of picty overwhelmed,” &c. ; 


who does not see more of an unhallowed sectarian and 


of Christ. Let the authors of these things pretend 
what they may, it is all, at best, either a scene of pitia- 
ble self-delusion, or a solemn farce to impose upon the 
ignorant and unwary. 
former of these. 


instances the But great as may be 


this delusion, it is far from bemg innocent. No man 
who has not cu!pably abused or shunned the common 


light of a christian community, can persuade himseli 





| that he is doing God service, or that he is even blame- 
| less, in stirring up strife and encouraging divisions anc 
- : : ‘ep : 
feuds among the professed followers and disciples o 


ithe Prince of Peace. 


exclusion. Let the public be informed for what pur- 
| poses their contributions are expended, 


they would be more discriminating in their charities 


'tic missions, cheerfully and largely ; but for no such 
| missions as those we have alluded to. The rea! wants 
| of new settlements, and of poor societies more imme- } 


' 
i 
‘ 
| 
j 


diately amongst us are sufficient to employ all ovr 


{sions which are the fruit of our unhallowed zeal. And 
we are happy in being able to remind our readers that 
there is a Domestic Missionary Society among us, to 
| whose care they may safely entrust their bounties. 
without the apprehension of their being used for the 
We 
We 


have repeatedly stated to our readers its origin, plan, 


enconragement of censoriousness and discord. 
mean the ** Evangelical Missionary Society.” 





In the following paragraph the attentive reader will 
perceive allusions which are a sufficient ground of these 
remarks. 

If our churches at home are falling one after 
another, a prey to intestine divisions; to penu- 
riousness: to the unhallowed spirit of sectari- 
anism, or any other spiritual enemy, and noth- 
ing is done to arrest the evil; it needs no spi- 
rit of prophecy to foretel the catastrophe that 
awaits every plan for the conversion of the 
heathen. And it ought to be remembered that 
when churches fall, they do not fall alone, the 
prosperity and even the existence of neigh- 
bouring churches are putin jeopardy. ‘The 
triumph of the enemy at one point, is a signal 
for bolder and more violent assaulis on other 
points; and every successive triumph of this 
nature forms a just occasion of alarm for the 
safety even of the most flourishing churches.— 
Who can tell where the tide of desolation shall 
be staid when it has broken down a singie im- 
portant embankment ; or what altars of piety 
shall not be overwhelmed by it, when it has al- 
reidy thrown down many that once stood as 
firm as any that remain! Untess something can 
be done more vigorously than what has been 
done hitherto to stem this impetuous torrent, or 
divert its course, there will be occasion soon for 
“the elders of the daughter of Zion to sit upon 
the ground and keep silence; to cast up dust 
upon their heads; and to gird themselves with 
sackcloth ;” for “the breach” on her will be 
“ rreat like the sea, and who can heal her ?” 

To what does the writer allude by “the triumph of 
the enemy ”—“ tide of desolation ”—“ altars of piety 
overwhelmed ”—stemming the “ impetuous torrent,” 
&c.? To what else but to the disturbances that are 
so numerous and increasing in the parishes of orthodox 
ministers? disturbances which they have themselves 
occasioned by their unscriptural doctrines, their cen- 
sorious tempers and their overbearing and oppressive 
conduct in the imposition of creeds, and in placing up- 
on the necks of the people a yoke “ which neither 
they nor their fathers were able to bear.” But even 
in these societies, unhappy as their condition general- 
ly is, and provided the evils were thus far unavoida- 
ble, there is much less occasion for sympathy, and 
much less call for aid than one would imagine, from 
the great ado that is made on the subject. In most of 
the societies where these disturbances have happened, 
where orthodox ministers have been expelled, the peo- 
ple are not left destitute, but have supplied the places 
of those who are gone by men of more congenial] and 
scriptural views, and more christian deportment. Or 
if in any instances this is not the case it is owing to 
unwearied exertions on the part of orthodox ministers, 
to keep alive a spirit of alienation and division. The 
great subject of complaint, therefore, is not that these 
churches are destitute of a settled ministry, and the 
stated means of grace, but simply that this ministry 
has aot received the stamp of a calvinistic approval. 
The writer to whom we have alluded complains that 
‘“< our churches are one aftcr another falling a prey to 


_intestine divisions.” We acknewledge that we should 


have looked any where for a complaint of this kind 
sooner than to the quarter whence it proceeds. We 


and operations—the liberal principles on which it is 
conducted, and the truly liberal and excellent men 
who manage its concerns: and yet we have been oi 
late surprised to learn how many intelligent friends 
of liberal christianity among us are still almost ignor- 
ant of the existence of such a society, and quite un- | 
acquainted with its real spirit and purpose. Let such | 
inquire who is the President, and who are the mana- | 
gers of this socicty, and they will not long hesit#e to 
vive it their decided support and patronage. Letthem 

look upon our frontiers, to the east and the north, and | 
again to the far-spreading west, and consider the mor- | 
al wants, and listen to the earnest calls of the desti- 
tute and famishing, and their sympathies must be ex- | 
cited and their efficient assistance secured. i 
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[Continued from p. 58.] 

Another unfortunate consequence came from | 
these confessions. No one supposed that all of | 
them were the fruits of genuine repentance ; | 
and hence they became very liable, in some, 
cases, to the imputation of fraud, and made— 
merely to answer some present purpose. 
Of this fact, it was very well known that the | 
examining magistrates were the sole judges; | 


of sincerity and truth to their narratives, and. 
above all to make them agreeable, that they 


was expected of them. In this way the domes- 
tic sanctuary was invaded, and members of the 
same family became treacherous, and sacrificed 
each other. And if at any time simple reason 
and unbiassed nature revolted at the impiety, 


manded a full disclosure, evento the sacrificing 


happen to know a few instances to which undoubted- | 


of these places the people would now have been peaee- 4) 7) toiq her, that what she had done was for; confinement she must [ 

the glory of God; that his laws required the | ; now suffe 
blood of such as held intercourse with the devil; 
and that she ought te give him praise for com- | followed; and on arriving 
ing to her aid in ler hour of darkness, and en-j his wife thrust with viéles 


Is it, we inquire, for the aid of churches formed un- | 


'that neighboring societies are frequently required to | 


We truly believe it is in most | 


God has given ns no such infal- | 
. 2 . s . ° . ° ¥ 
|lible rule for determining who is right and who is | 
| . : } 
wrong, as will justify our anathemas and sentences 0° | 

wants of the people, and his entreaties for assistance, | 
suthicie -vidence that they are ! 
ufficient evidence tl y ar and we trust | 


We wish them to contribute for the benefit of domes- | 
i; crowded with victims waiting for trial. 

| Thus far the accusations of the afflicted had 
been confined within a smal! space round Salem, 


juneans, without expending it for supporting the divi-j 
{ ] 
{ 
{ 


WITCHCRAFT. 


and so anxious were the accused to give an air! : : . / 
8 “| tress with his wife. he found the magistrates 


i “| as were accused ; 
would confess any thing which they thought | °"." ccused ; 


the trembling victims were told that God de-!' ‘ : 
one came to her, and in a low voice asked her 


a> 


i) don 


Ne os with much difficuity, and were the | finement at Boston 
eas of her freedom from imprisonment, and,! the earnest solicitatio 
consequently, from the fear of present death— | only was granted. 
But on being liberated, ber own Conscience con- | place of confine 


Une favour, how 
n of the husband. 
The court ch 
ment from Boston to 


ever, at 
C, and one 
anged the 


vinced her that she had purchased life and lib-; where her husband might see he » tatbeli 


erty at too high a price. It was in vain that 


nabling her to escape the snare which was set 
for her soul. These arguments, from learned 


and holy men, effectually silenced her; but her } 
3 ; ® i 


understanding was not captivated. The veice 
of nature still pleaded within her for the truth, 
and finally had the victory. Her first uneasi- 
iness at what she had done, upon more calm re- 
‘flection, tilled her with horror; and at last her 
mental torture became insupportable, and she 
only obtained relief by writing and subscribing 
a recantation of all she had confessed, and send- 
ing it by 2 friend to the magistrates. This 


} . rae ’ oeirler antes eC y Yoke , mnictere! LL. * . . 
relinquish the weekly services of their own minister! done, she voluntarily presented herself at the break into prison, 


| door of the prison, was taken into custody, and 
jagain committed. On her knees, before her 
i grand-father and Burroughs, who were now her 


party zeal, than of benevolent concern for the cause | fellow prisoners, she begged their nardon for/ing his conjugal fidelity. 


‘the wrong she had done them. They freely 
jand kindly forgave her, and then, to use her 
}own language, her conscience became quiet. 
| onl she resigned herself to the will of God.— 
| Yet did not this act of filial piety. cause any 
other sensations among the religionists of the 
| times, but contempt; it was looked upon as the 
| feebleness and carnal workings of unregenerat- 
' ed nature; and the grand-father was hung, and 
_Barroughs was hune. and the young woman es- 
/caped death by sickness, which protracted the 
,time of her trial until the storm abated. 

The example of this amiable creature was 
followed by others, and soon after the recanta- 
| tion of six was sent in, accompanied by a certi- 

ficate of their good character, subscribed by 
more than foriy persons. 

In the mean time the prosecutions went on 
with unabating fury. The prison at Salem was 


but as the number of accusers Increased, so did 
ihe scene of their labonrs, and persons at a dis- 
tance were remembered. Onue instance of which 
s related as follows: 

There lived in Charlestown a respectable 
man, and one of its principal inhabitants, by 
the name of Cary. He had a wife, respecta- 


lren. ‘They lived in great happiness and tran- 
quillity, and being, as they conceived. beyond 
the reach of the fanatical pestilence raging in 
Essex, they feared no evil. Unfortunately for 
himself and family, Cary’s spirit did not har- 
monize exactly with that of the times in which 
he lived; aud he had an irresistible propensity 
to sarcasm, in which he occasionally indulgea, 


as was thought, in an unseemly manner towards 


some of the godly. It chanced that some of 
thepafflicted at Salem were acquainted with the 
existence of this family, and in their descrip- 
tions of the hellish companies which they had 
seen sporting together, from some cause or 
other which does not now appear, had the ma- 
lignity or indiscretion to name Mrs. Cary as 
being also present. When this dark insinua- 
tion was uttered a friend of Cary was present. 
it immediately caught his ear, and he saw the 
extent of the danger. Without delay there- 


r furnished 
th the rigid 
r Ag 
the prisoner in 

, convey her to the destined place. “Hern? 
had the grief to 

ce into the cel 
pared for villains ne 
te “tae, the most hardened villains, and bound 
When the trials came on at § 
| went down, at no small hazard to h 
ity, to learn the mode of procedure. RB 
ihe soon became convinced that no power c - 
save the life of his wife, if brought to “ee 
| And yet he well knew that she w liable to be 
arraigned wt any hour. - He retuttita in @ State 
| of mind little short of desperation. One alte 
_hative only remained, and he adopted it 2, 
| the aid of two trusty friends he found Means : 
in the silence of the night, 
|and resened his wife, and with her fled to Ne 
York. Arrived there. the Dutch governor com. 
miserating his sufferings, and above all admir. 
> gave to him that eos. 
sure protection which he so much 


| with such comforts as Consisted wi 


guard then took 


id 


alem, Cary 
1S OWN Safe. 


dial and 
needed. 

| The first court of oyer and terminer for the 
itrial of witchcraft at Salem, was holden on the 
| first week in June, 1692. At that session only 
}one woman was tried. The evidence against 
| her was similar to that of which a sample has 
ibeen given. Yet was it sufficient to conviet 
|her in the minds of the jury, and the court pro- 
‘nounced sentence of death on their verdict — 
| 'l'wo or three days afterwards she was led out 
\and dispatched. And as she was an old palsied 
carcase, worn out, as it was thought. in the ser. 
vice of the devil, her case excited no compas 
sion. 

The court then adjourned to the thirtieth of 
the same month. They then sat again, tried 
and condemned five more and adjourned. And 
thus froin time to time they continued their 
bloody work, until nineteen persons were exe. 
cuted, all protesting their innocence, and utter 
ignorance of the crimes whereof they were ac.’ 
cused, and that no doubt with the greatest 
truth. A.C. 
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[To be continued.) 














OBITUARY NOTICE. 
Mr. Revp.—The following obituary sketch 





/ has been delayed for several weeks, for reasons 


ble like himself and the mother of manv chil-!_. : . 
le like D it mother of many chil-| with which your readers would feel no interest 


in being made acquainted. 

If you think it not too late to insert it, 1 
should be gratified if you would give it a place 
in your paper. 

Died at Reading, first Parish, August 31, 
Rev. Eliab Stone, in the 86th year of his age, 
and 62d of his ministry. 

Mr. Stone was born in Framingham, May, 5, 
1737. Of his early life the writer of this no 
tite has not had the means of making himself 
acquainted. 

At the age of 17, he was entered a student in 


| Harvard University, and in 1758 received its 


honours. 

On leaving College, he engaged in the bili 
ness of instruction,and at the same time at- 
tended to the study of theology under the 
direction of Rev. Mr. Cook, of East Sudbt 
ry. Soon after he commenced preaching. He 
received an invitation to settle from a religious 


from, he repaired to Charlestown, and CONVEY | cociety in New-Hampshire; and about the 


ed the intelligence to the unsuspecting family. 


| Their terror, as may be well supposed, was ex- 


treme; and at first it appeared impossible to 
devise any expedient to shun the threatened 
evil. At length, however, it occurred to the 
husband, that his wife could not be personally 
known to the afflicted at Salem; he resolved, 
therefore, to repair thither, and carry her into 
their presence, and if no effect was produced 
upon them, it would, in his opinion, complete- 
ly refute the charge. But he was not acquaint- 


_ed with the subtility of the foe he had to en- 


counter. When he arrived at the scene of dis- 


| going into the meetinghouse, to examine such 


and the two strangers were 
suffered to pass in and to take their seats with 
the multitude of the curious, without notice. 
When the prisoners were brought in, the 
girls cried out and had their fits as usual. But 
Mrs. Cary sat without notice. although her ac- 
cuser was present, and very near her. Shortly 


name; this, very unguardedly, she divulged; 





of the dearest objects of their affection. 
Nor was the imputed crime of witchcraft 


mother tongue, were accused and frightened 
into confession. 


the wife and daughter, to save themselves, con- 
fessed against the husband. The accusation 
cost the unhappy man his life; and when led 
to the gallows he seemed more afflicted at the 
dire necessity which urged this family to such 
perfidy, than at his own fate. 

But notwithstanding the blind efforts of the 
thagistrates, and some of the most illiberal of 
the clerev, to keep alive the fanaticism, which 
had pow well nigh subdued the public mind, 


ticated reason, and natural feeling, occasionally 
appear amid the gloom, to cheer and refresh 
the observer. 

One Margaret Jacobs had been indnced from 
fear to acknowledge herself guilty of familiarity 
with the devil,and then to accuse her own 
father and one Burroughs, a minister, of the 
same crime. 





One of these from fear accused her own | 
mother and grand-mother; and in another case, | 


vet some instances of the triumph of unsophis- | 


but it passed off in silence, and the hushand be- 


confined to “withered beldams, lean and old,” | 7°" to congratulate himself on the success of 
little children, who could hardly lisp their | ''* Scheme.— After the examination was over. 


Cary, with his wife, repaired to a neighbour-| 
ing inn, with the intent to see and converse 
with her accuser. Put scarcely was he seated 
when two of the afflicted were brought in, one 
of whom was the one he had intended to inter- 
rogate. Bat without giving him any chance. 
the instant they entered the room. they fell up- 
on the floor and cried ovt Carv! Cary! and 
a cunning Indian, a servant in the house, and 
who, to be popuiar and save his own neck. had 


was to him a scene as new as it was hideous: 
and while he was attempting to collect his scat- 
tered thonchts, and reply to what was before 
|him, a warrant came from the justices upon 
'which his wife was immediately arrested and 





|carried before them. It was in yain to deny 


‘the charre, and the woman was sentenced to 
stand committed for trial. Even hail was re- 


These confessions had been drawn : fused, and the prisoner was ordered into con- 


! same time another from the second (now first) 


Church in Reading. The last of these he a 
cepted, and was ordained May 20, 1761. Hert 
he continued to labour with very little miter 
ruption for 55 years ; when, on account of his 
bodily infirmities, he was obliged to retire from 
the active duties of the ministry. From thi! 
time he gradually failed until his death. 
As a man—Mr. Stone possessed a good UF 
derstanding. There was in him a happy union 
of all the mental powers. 
He was a man of great readiness of mind 
Upon an emergency, he could at once sume? 
all the energies of his soul. and bring them © 
bear upon his subject. This rendered his 0 
casional performances—his prayers at —_ 
and in the sick chamber, singularly approP 
ate. interesting and instructive. 
He possessessed in an eminent degree eo 
[ qualities which best fit men for usefulness 
especially for public life ;—viz. inde , 
decision, firmness, candour and prudence: ae 
He examined for himself—formed “os othe 
conclusions, with no undue regard f? aad 
ers had thought or said. When he had 
tained what was true and right. and expedien’ 


thet he would believe and pure" 


he had once resolved to do, 
vert him from, but a conviction © 
wrong. 

During his ministry, bis 
ness were put io the test under ¥ 
stances, and on many occasion, fle 

He was a man of candour and pre” 
thought for himself; and was willing tN 
the same privilege to others. dec 


decision and firt 
arjous 





occasionally assisted in this way, pretended to : : <«: and no ™ 
feel affiction, and joined the yell. ‘The unhap-/Shtiments with trankues. 1) Tf his her! 
py Cary stood mute and astonished at the | "°° —— “tani heen 
sight. The violent paroxysms of the fanatics| The following is an instance—r. Ftone qpinietet 


‘ ina 
called on an ecclesiastical council te ee the pa" 
at ———.._ The town was much divided. 

ties had become creatly excited. ‘ot 
were in session, the party apne ° 
threatened personal violence to j 
proceeded to ordination. The aa “3 : 
rassed and prohably would have bro would thns bare 
sion at once, and the opposme party a it not bere fer 
gained the object of their wishes, fie said oo] wi 
the unshaken firmness of Mr. “tone 


| do my duty.” 
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Though he expres 
it was not without r 
circumstances. Hey 
and ingenuous. 

As evidence of his 
to the very uacomil 
harmony which prey 
his care for nearly ¢ 
frequency with whic 
and act in Ecclesiasts 

Mr. Stone was bles 
tutional temper. His 
geuerous. He felt st 
tered readily into the 
sessed of a large shar 
social principles, he 
always made himselt 
His social principles 
yp so much of the m 
outlive almost everv 
had become too wea 
memory had so far fa 
call the names of his 
most familiar acquain 
press joy at seeing th 

As a parent, while 
he was tender and 2 
of parents was a sub 
much in preaching ; ¢ 
a practical illustration 
they all should * com 
household after them. 
that his parental fide 
pense in that filial reg 
dren watched over at 
years. 

' Let all who are pf 
wise, and they will | 
ward, 

Asa citizen, he und 
tised it. In whaieve 
particular, or the cou 
adeep and lively in 
make others understan 
teiligibiv and correct 
and officers of the ton 
ready and able counse 
order. and all those 
view the public well 
talvice did much to sti 

Mr. &. took an earl 
contest with Great Br 
our national independe 
vive him, can recollec 
animating exhorfations 
ed the hearts and aro 
people.t 

Of his political righ 
ous. He deemed it 
to exercise his electiv: 
his own uniform practi 
It is a privilege of wt 
or order of men, could 
prived, or innocently n 

But it is as a ministe 
terested in his charact 

He was a devoted s 
which he resolved upc 
mong his people, he n 
know nothing among 
and him crucified.”’} 
was a minister, and sé 
go,pel. This concer 
mount to every other : 
all those means topron 
done, it was not that | 
cause of religious trut 
those means either | 
best that could be adoy 
sustained more than an 
mons were plain, sens) 
method was first to er 
ing, and then move th 
men what they ought 
to perform it. He of 
and sometimes the fez 
and he did, denounce 
but it was more his 
practice to allure by t 
pel. , 

In his discourses, w 
portance were not unn 
pally on these two cap 
pel—Faith and Repent 
with all the seiemn sa 
anambassador for Ch 
business too well toe 
discussions about that 
fit to make plain ; and 
have been of no practi 
sermon already referre 

your minister has ne 
you what are the se 
this very reason, he ¢ 
And again—* It has b 
your minister—to con 
waken you to repentar 
lay hold on the hope s 

_ His manner was sim 
‘ive, and interesting. 
he could make others | 
was eminent. For ap 
Pression—colemnity of 
uearness to God—few 
celled him. 

His labours were no 
He taught not only pul 

use. He remembe 
young—The widow a 
pid Daring his active mir 

aseat in ecclesiastical ¢ 
shows the high repr 

€ and discretion. 
én a ino evidence of 
ggle,it may he 
whole war he held himse} 
man,” and once, in case of 


: his musket and wen 
my 


$ Vide Mr. Stone's Half 
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frequency with whic 2 cal 
aal in Ecclesiastical Councils. 

Mr. Stone was blessed with, a happy consti- 
; His feelings were ardent and 


ba 


STR aR Ca 


substance, the views of those who are called 
liberal Christians. But he was much more anx- 
ious to agree with the Scriptures than with any 
party. He had charity for all, and he could 


aie | tie 

( ud ) a ie 

owever, ay Though he expressed himself with Sootes, | cheaner of sickness, and house of mourning, ES Lo. a Seine pd rem — = oon be co | i i 

d, and one + was not without regard to time, place, and/ were scenes familiar to him. Many caa testi- RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. Polit - pres He e Po eat en ys ae a 

anged the ‘cumstances. He was prudent as wellas open ty to the consolations derived from his prayers SANDWICH ISLANDS MISSION. ees it qi 
’ ambridge “ee ingentious. and counsels in times of ailliction. j os - ; Ae ag : , ao aeoaia ae tes of the nation, wae | 
furnished ; 4s evidence of his prudence, we might refer} In regard to his religious creed, it would} ©” We ew oy 20th inst. eas y emp The Spanish Extraordinary Cortes met Oct. 17, and f if 1 

' the rigid to the very wacommon degree of union and | not, perhaps, be right to class him with any ol aries to the Sandwich Islands, to 4 3 tha 8 ©-| the session was opened by a speech from the king. an | if 
A stro harmony which prevailed in the parish under the existing denominations of Christians ; for reg alluded, sailed from New-Haven in the ship —— Wa | 
custody, to nis care for nearly 60 years; and also to the | in some points he agreed, and in others differ- Thames, Capt. Clasby. - By an extract of a letter from an American gentle- HE Wi 
er husband h which he was called to advise | ed trom them all. He embraced, however, in} The missionaries consisted of the Rev. Messrs. Wil- man in Europe to his friend in this city, we learn that i Hill 


liam Richards, Charles Samuel Stewart, and Artemas 
Bishop, with their wives. Also Dr. Abraham Blatch- 
ley, physician, Mr. Joseph Goodrich and Mr. James 


—_ 


a canal is now building from the Helder to Amster- 
dam through Alkamar, for the purpose of facilitating 
the passage of vessels to Cologne. It is intended for 
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tional temper. é 
a He felt strongly for himself, and en- 
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4 
.yerous. . . , ice achers. Wi sir wives. Mr. Jo-} coe, i i ° ie 
lem, Ca ear readily into the feelings of others. Pos-| believe all are on salvable ground, who Ely, licensed ei achers, with their " : : - vessels of a and wm be completed in one your i 1 a 
: own Safi eere nd of a large share of the sympathetic and lived as the “* grace of God teacheth.”—Titus seph Chamberlain, teacher, and superintendant of s€c-| ‘phe writer thinks that with the advantages which 1a it al 
Siva: re aeitsi rinciples, he was fond of society, and/ii. 12. There are points which he regarded ular concerns, and a well instructed coloured woman, | this canal must give, Amsterdam will become one of it Hi 
wer could ps aap 2 himself interesting and agreeable.| as importan.; these he enforced plainly and | qualified to teach, and to take charge of domestic con-| the first commercial cities on the continent of Eu- if Hi : j H 
to trial Hi eaiel principles were so strong, they madej earnestly. There are also speculations which} cerns. Beside these there were three youths and one rope. i Math | 
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ward, 

As a citizen. he understood his duty and prac- 
tised it. In whatever concerned his town in 
particular, or the country in general, he took 
adeep and lively interest, and laboured to 
make others understand it so well as to act in- 
teiliiblv and correctly. Public magistrates, 
and officers of the town always found in him a 
ready and able counseller, a firm friend to good 
order. and all those measures which had in 
view the public welfare. His example and 
udvice did much to strengthen their hands. 

Mr. S. took an early and deep interest in the 
contest with Great Britian, which resulted in 
our national independence, and many who sur- 
vive him, can recollect the fervent prayers and 
animating exhorfations by wiich he encourag- 
ed the hearts and aroused the energies of the 
people.t 

Of his political rights he was properly jeal- 
ous. He deemed it the duty of every citizen 
to exercise his elective franchise. ‘This was 
his own uniform practice to the close of life.— 
It is a privilege of which he thought no man, 
or order of men, could either be rightfully de- 
prived, or innocently neglect. 

But it is as a minister, that we fee! most in- 
terested in his character. 

He was a devoted servant of Christ- That 
which he resolved upon when he first came a- 
mong his people, he never lost sight of : “ To 
know nothing among them but Jesus Christ 
and him crucified.”{ He never forgot that he 
was a minister, and set for the defence of the 
gopel. This concern he regarded as para- 
mount to every other: And if he did not adopt 
all those means topromote it, which some have 
done, it was not that he felt indifferent to the 
cause of religious truth, but that he thought 
those means either unjustifiable, or not the 
best that could be adopted. As a preacher he 
sustained more than an ordinary rank. His ser- 
mons were plain, sensible, and serious. His 
method was first to enlighten the anderstand- 
ing, and then move the affections ; first to tell 
men what they ought to do, and then urge them 
to perform it. He often addressed the hopes, 
and sometimes the fears, of men. He could, 
and he did, denounce the terrors of the law; 
but it was more his pleasure and more his 
practice to allure by the promises of the gos- 
pel. 

In his discourses, while things of minor im- 
portance were not unnoticed, he treated princi- 
pally on these two capital doctrines of the gos- 
pel—Faith and Repentance. These he urged 
with all the solemn sanctions of religion. As 
anambassador for Christ, he understood his 
business too well to entertain his hearers with 
discussions about that which God has not seen 
fit to make plain ; and which, if he had, could 
have been ofno practical advantage. In the 
sermon already referred to, he tells his people, 
“ your minister has never attempted to inform 
you what are the secret decrees of God, for 
this very reason, he did not know them.*— 
And again—“ It has been the sincere aim of 
your minister—to convince you of sin—to a- 
waken you to repentance, and to excite you to 
lay hold on the hope set before you.” 

_ His manner was simple ; but earnest, impres- 
sive, and interesting. He felt his subject ; and 
he could make others feel it too.—In prayer he 
was eminent. For aptness of thought and ex- 
Pression—solemnity of manner—fervency and 
wearness to God—few equalled, and none ex- 
celled him. 

His labours were not confined to the desk :— 
He taught not only publicly, but from house to 
house. He remembered the aged and the 
young—The widow and the fatherless. The 


——ee 


* During his active ministry Mr. Stone was invited 

to a seat in ecclesiastical councils forty-four times.— 

sshows the high reputation he sustained for pru- 
nce and discretion. 

_ * As further evidence of the interest which he took 

in this struggle, it may he mentioned that during the 

ole war he held himself in 1eadiness as a “ minute 

~ sy and once, in case of an alarm, he actually shoul- 

A his musket and went to Salem to repel the ene- 





all the thoughts, words, and actions of unre- 
newed men are sins; because this would dis- 
courage the sinner from seeking tor the divine 
mercy which God has required ;—and because 
that many thoughts excited in the sinner’s 
mind, are suggested by the word and spirit of 
God.” 

In a printed sermon preached at the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Hubbard, (late of Marblehead) he 
expresses himself still more strongly on these 
subjects, Classing their advocates with futalists. 
But enough has been quoted to show that Mr. 
5. was no believer in the common doctrine of 
original sin, or of what is usually meant by 





* sinners by nature ;” or being by naturein a| 
state of sinful alienation from God.* 

In regard to that subject, which is now more 
than all others controverted among divines, 
(the character and offices of the Saviour,) he 
believed that Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, and that he effected this by his 
example and instruction, and especially by his 
death, which he looked upon in some sense as a 
sacrifice and punishment for sin, and the great 
foundation of the sinner’s hope.f 

Of the character of Christ he had a very ex- 
alted idea. He viewed him nextin rank to the 
Fatber, but not as God. He could see nothing 
in the plan of salvation which required such a 
view of the Saviour; and he was persuaded 
the Scriptures revealed himas a being distinct 
from God, and subordinate to him. In this view 
of the Saviour he has been heard frequently 
to express his belief in the strongest language. 
and in almost every form and expression. 

On this subject, for the last three or four 
years ot his life, the writer frequently convers- 
ed with him, and is happy in knowing that he 
does not misrepresent his sentiments. Mark 
xlii. 52—John xiv. 28—xvii. 3—1 Tim. ii: 5— 
are texts which Mr. S. said he had never seen 
rendered consistent with any scheme of the 
Trinity whatever. 

I am thus particular in regard to this point, 
because some, we have understood, are strong- 
ly inclined to hold him as a ‘Trinitarian ; and 
we regard it as of some importance to know,on 
which side men of acknowledged piety stand. 

As a practical christian we have, it is believ- 
ed, sufficiently exhibited this worthy man and 
venerable tather, in what has already been 
said. I will only add, that no man made his 
doctrine more the model of his practice. There 
are few whose life in so great a degree comes 
up to their profession. He was a pattern of 
sobriety and meekness—piety and charity. 

in the close of life he appeared what we 
might wish and expect—patient, calm, and 
cheerful. When asked whether he had found 
religion what he had expected and represented 
it to others to be, under old age and infirmities. 
his uniform reply was, “Ido.” He knew the 
time of his departure was at hand, and spoke of 
it with composure. 

Except in the mere event of it, death had 
no terrors to him. When conversing on the 
subject just before his decease, he was asked in 
regard to his future prospects, his reply was, 
“I trust in the mercy of God through: Jesus 
Christ—I have a hope which nothing would 
tempt me to part with.” This is among the 
last things he is recollected to have said.—He 
rests from his labours ; and we trust his works 
do follow him, in that exceeding great reward 
which remains for all the faithful servants of 


God.t 


* There are expressions in each of these sermons. 
which some may understand in a different sense ; but 
it is believed an attentive consideration of them will 
lead to the conviction that they may be applied to men 
as actual transgressors and do not necessarily imply that 
they are sinners by nature, or as they come from the 
hand of God. 

t Mr. S. believed in the doctrine of atonement, but 
not as many do—in the sense of an infinite sacrifice, 
a full and proper satisfaction. His views of the char- 
acter of Christ were inconsistent with such a belief.— 
He believed, to use his own strong language,that what- 
ever God should appoint for the salvation of men, 
would be sufficient, however small the offering might 
seem to us. His views of the atonement came near to 
those of Butler and Paley. 

t Our extracts from the half century sermon have 








and the circumstance that gives it a preference over 
other editions is, that the proper names, and many 
other difficult words, are ** accented and divided into 
syllables exactly as they ought to be pronounced, ac- 
cording to rules drawn from analogy and the best 


usage.” f 


The design of the editor* of this edition, and the 
advantages which are expected to result from its pub- 
lication will be more fully shown by the following ex- 
tract from the preface. 


‘“ The primary design of this publication 
has been to divide and accent the proper 
names, as they occur in the text, and in such a 
manner as will best show their true pronuncia- 
tion. Of the use and need ofa scheme, which 
would easily, directly, and certainly effect this 
object, the mind of the editor was forcibly im- 
pressed from having witnessed, on a certain oc- 
casion, the bad reading of these names by per- 
sons, who, in other respects, were good read- 
ers. The inquiry arose, What can be done to 
facilitate the just and proper reading of the 
sacred scriptures? A few reflections, in re- 
lation to this inquiry, originated the plan, 
which is presented in the title page, and 
which, so far as it has been communicated, 
has received very general approbation. 

The chief advantages upon which this Edi- 
tion of the New Testament solicits from the 
public a patronage, in preference to other edi- 
tions, are.—that the tendency of its scheme in 
dividing and accenting words, will be to pro- 
duce a uniformity, regularity, and certainty in 
the pronunciation of those words which are 
often corruptly or varionsly spoken by differ- 
ent persons of eood education ;—that it pre- 
sents the standard pronnnciation, as contained 
in Mr. Walker’s Dictionary and Key, without 
the expense of those hooks, or the wearisome 
labour of searching them for the sounds which 
they convey ;—and, what is more than all, it is 
hoped that it will create a more general use of 
the sacred writings in schools throughout our 
country.” : 

Instructers who require the reading of the Testa- 
ment in their schools, and parents who are purchasing 
Testaments for their families, will, we doubt not, on 
hecoming acquainted with this edition, give it a decid- 
ed preference. 


*Israel Alger, jr. A. M. 

Proposals have been issued by Mr. A. W. Thayer, 
for publishing at Portland, a Monthly Literary Maga- 
zine to be entitled the Licontan. 
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SUMMARY. 











By the ship Triton, which arrived at this port on 
Wednesday, London papers to Oct. 22, have been re- 
ceived. 

The government have appointed Lord Amherst to 
succeed the Marquis of Hastings, as Governor General 
of India. 

The Congress of Verona was to open on the 16th of 
Oct. It isa subject of considerable speculation wheth- 
er the congress will interfere with the internal affairs 
of Spain. The Courier states that the sole object of 
the Congress will be to cement and confirm peace be- 
tween all people. 


The Morning Chronicle intimates that there is rea- 
son to believe that the bases ofa treaty between Eng- 
land and Spain, highly to the advantage of both, are 
already agreed on. 

On the 1st of Oct. the king of Portugal went in state 
to the Palace of the Cortes, and after a speech ap- 
proving the constitution presented to him, an oath 
was adininistered to him hy the President of the Cor- 





it not forthe impression that the character alr 
given in the sermon delivered at the funeral of Mr. 
Stone, is not a fair exhibition of his theologieal views. 
We are fully persuaded that any one, from reading that 
sermon, would draw the conclusion that his views were 
in substance, the same with those usually called ortho- 
dox. But, as we have already said, we know, and 
—v" have fully shown, that they Were essentially 
iberal. 


-_ 





A letter from the Island of Cyprus, dated Aug. 15, 
gives a most distressing account of the barbarities and 
devastation committed on the inhabitants and villages 
of that island by the Turks. 


Piracy.—The brig Sampson, from Mobile, for New- 
York, was robbed by a piratical sch. and the officers 
and crew treated with great cruelty, on the 28th ult. 
off the Tortugas. The commander of the sch. was 
said to be the noted Lafitte. 








The leters of “ HisEryicus,” which originally ap 
peared in the Vew-York Statesman, have lately been 
revised and published in a handsome duodecimo vol- 
It is thought that the 
volume contains more information relative to the In- 
ternal Resources of the state of New-York, than can 
be found in the same compass in any other work. 

Mr. Harrison, the ewner of the race horse Sir Charles, 
and who had accepted a challenge to run him with 
the New-York horse Eclipse, at Washington, on the 
20th inst. when the day arrived declined running him, 
and voluntarily forfeited the deposit of five thousand 
dollars. 


ume of upwards of 200 pages. 





== 
A bet of $20,000 has been made between gentlemen 


at the south and other gentlemen from New-York, up+ 
on a horse race, to be run on the last Tuesday of May 
next, over the Union course, L. I. by the celebrated 
Eclipse, against any horse that might be produced fgom 
any part of the world. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
f-Those of our subscribers who wish to avail 
themselves of the privilege of paying for the second 
volume in advance, are informed that this privilege 
will be extended to all who pay within three weeks of 
the date of this number. 


Those who are still indebted for the first volume arfé 
respectfully requested to forward the amount due soon, 
as it is much needed. 


—————— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our correspondent R. E. whose communication is 
referred to in our notice to correspondents for Oct. 11, 
is informed that we have not forgotten the promise we 
then made. The consideration of the subject is not 
refused, but only deferred for the present, by the ad- 
vice of judicious friends. 


The valuable communication of S. A. will appear in 


our next. 
« STE EIT TEL DENI ET TIE, 


MARRIED, 

In East Bridgewater, Mr. John Carver, of Raynham 
to Miss Sukey Snel, of B. 

Ing Taunton, by the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, James 
Sproat, Jr. Esq. to Miss Eliza Ann Baylies. 

At Jamaica Plains, on Thursday evening last, by 
Rev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Henry F. Baker, of Boston, to 
Miss Caroline Boit, daughter of Capt. John B, of Rox- 
bury. 

In Middleborough, Rev. John Reed, D. D. of West- 
Bridgewater, to Mrs. Phebe Paddock, of Middlebo- 
rough. 

In Abington, on the 14th inst. by Rev. Mr. Spring, 
Mr. Nathan Chamberlain, of East-Bridgewater, to Miss 
Eliza Freeman, of A. 

In Cambridgeport, on Wednesday evening, by Rev. 
Mr. Gannett, Mr. Isaac Livermore, merchant, to Miss 
Eunice Hovey. 











DIED, 

In this city, on Tuesday evening last, Mr. Lemuel 
Packard aged 48—On Sunday, Capt. James F. Trott, 
aged 45—Mr. John Marshall, aged 28. 

In Trinidad, Mr. David Elwell, of Salem, aged 19. 

At sea, on his passage to Brazil, Mr. George Johon- 
not Hubbard, aged 20. 

In Hingham, Capt. Barnabas Lincoln, aged 71. He 
has left ten children and forty grand children. 

In New-Orleans, Oct. 32, of yellow fever, Eunice S. 
Goodwin and Enoch Sproat, of Massachusetts, 

In London, Mrs. Garrick, in the 98th year of her 
age, widow of the celebrated David Garrick. 

In Paris, the Count de Glotz, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from Russia to the French Court. 








THREE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


OR SALE at this office—* Three important ques- 
tions answered, relating to the Christian Name, 





Character, and Hopes. By Hexsny WARE, pastor ef 
the second church in mh Noy. 15. 
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POETRY. 


From the Phiiadeiphia: Adv. 
THY WILL BE DONE. 
WHEN sorrow casts its shade around, 
And pleasure seems our course to shun ; 
When nought but grief and care is found. 
Tow sweet to say Thy will be done. 





When sickness lends its pallid hue, 
And every dream of bliss has flown ; 
When quickly from the fading view, 
Recede the joys that once were known ; 


The soul resign’d will still rejoice, 
Though life’s last sand is nearly run— 

AW ith humble faith and trembling voice. 
It whispers soft, Thy will be done. 


When call’d to mourn the early doom 
Of one affection held most dear, 

While o’er the closing silent tomb, 

The bleeding heart distils the tear. 


Thouch love its tribute sad will pay, 
And early streams of solace shun— 

Still, still-the humble soul would say, 
In lowly dust, Thy will be done. 


Whate’er, O Lord, thou hast design’d, 
To bring my soul to thee im trust ; 
If mis’ries. or afflictions kind ; 
For all thy dealings, Lord, are just ; 


Take all—but crant in goodness free, 

That love which ne’er thy stroke should shun, 
Support this heart, and strengthen me, 

To’say in faith, Thy will be done. 


SONNETS. 
By Mr. Bowring. 


Pract! shall the world out-wearied never see 
Its universal reign ?—W il] states—will kings 

Put down those murderous and unholy things 
Which fill the earth with blood and misery ° 
Will nations learn, that love, not enmity, 

is Heaven’s first lesson—which, beneath the wings 
Of mercy, brooding over land and sea, 

Fills earth with joy by its soft ministerings ° 
'Twere a sad prospect—twere a vista dark 

As midnight—could this wearied mortal eye 
Thro’ the dim mists that veil futurity 

Discern not that heaven-bright tho” distant spark 
Lichted by prophecy—whose ray sublime 

Sheds a soft gleam of hope o’er the 4 ull path of time. 
[ hate that noisy drum—it is a sound 

That’s full of war and bondage—and I blush 
That Liberty had ever cause to rush 

Into a warrior’s arms—that right e’er found 
Asylum in the furious field.—Not so 

The holy crowns of genuine glory grow ; 

Not there should they who wear the badge serene 
Of him who was the Prince of Peace be seen. 
Can such his faithful followers be ?—O, no! 

His laurels are not drench’d in blood—but green, 
Ay beautiful as spring—his arms are love 

And mercy and forgiveness—and with these, 

He rules the nations’ mighty destinies, 


And gently leads us to our homes above. 
Heraid of Peace. 


MISCELLANY. 


The following description of the population of Con- 
stautinople, is from a work by Joseru Von HAMMER, 
entitled “Constantinople and the Bosphorus topo- 
graphically and historically described.” 











THE TURKS. 


, 
Of pure Tartar descent, the Turks still wear | 


traces of the nomadic habits of their ancestors, 
which have not wholly given way to haif a 
millenium of culture. Not negiected by nature 
as to heart or understanding, tney are wholly 
so as to taste, insomuch that the fairest bios- 
soms of Persian or Arabian poetry, when adopt- 
ed or transplanted by them, wither or degener- 
ate into extravagant sprawlings. Simpie, up- 
right, temperate, grateful, but also rude, un- 
polished, rapacious, and indolent, the ‘Turks 
unite some of the good properties of the nom- 
ade with some of the imperfections of semi-civ- 
ilization, and are only corrupt when they are 
connected with the government and vitiated by 
it. They form the greater half of the popuia- 
tion of Constantinople. 
THE ARABS. 

Mostly born in Egypt, the Arabs compose but 

a small portion of the population of Constantin- 


ople, and have chiefly settled there as hostlers, | 


porters, or sellers of sherbet. By their meagre 
figure, by the violence of their motions, by the 
vivacity of their muscular action, they are dis- 
tinguished from all other nations of the east, ad- 
vantageously, as the most lively, irritable, and 
firey, unmistakable sons of the desert, whose 
language, like the burning simoom, snorts from 
the throat, and hisses like a sword quitting its 
scabbard. Always talkative and noisy, their 
common conversation seems to be a continual! 
strife and quarrel. Of the three principal vir- 
tues of the Arab, bounty, bravery, and elo- 
quence, the last at least has become scarce 
among them, and even the two former yield to 
the spirit of great cities, to the selfishness of 
commerce, and to the expediency of advance- 
ment. To the Turks they appear but as a 
laughable caricature, as the Italians appear to 
the northern nations of Europe. 
THE PERSIANS. 
Of these there. are so few at Constantinople 


that their existence disappears in the crowd, 
and any nice characterization is hardly possible 


from the few specimens of observation. They 
are chiefly merchants or dervizes, intent on 
gain, the one by commerce, the other by beg- 
ging. As shuis, or heretics, they cannot lift up 
their heads, and are more hated by the fanatic- 
al Sunnis, or orthodex, than even the Jews, tor 
the Turks have a proverb that at the last day 
the Persians shall serve as asses for the Jews 
to ride to heli upon. ‘T'hus treated, no wonder 
they have recourse to that lying and cheating 
ef which they are so frequently accused. 


THE JEWS. 

The curse of reprobation with which this na- 
tion has been more or less smitten the whole 
world through, lies no where so heavy upon 
them as in the Turkish empire, where they are 
not-only exposed to the ill usage of the domi- 
neering parity, but also to the scorn and insult 
of christian slaves. Christian boys tease the 
Jews with impunity, especially in the holy 
week, when they no more dare show themselves 
than a Sunni in Persia during the anniversary 
of Hiutsein’s funeral. An idea may be formed 
|of the low estimation in which the Jews are 
_heid from this circumstance, that a Jew who 


diately into the faith of Islam, but must first get 
baptized by the Christians, and is thence ad- 
mitted, as from a higher degree of nobility, in- 
to the honours of the true faith. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Jews form the dregs of the 
| population ; they are mostly Caraites. 





THE ARMENIANS 
| The relation of descent and language which 
allies the Jew to the Arab, the Greek to the 
Persian, and the Armenian to the Turk, is in 
(‘nothing more visible than in its being peculiar 
j to the Armenian to acquire and pronounce prop- 
{erly the ‘Turkish language, which the Arab, the 
Persian, the Greek, or the Jew cannot accom- 
plish. Industry, perseverance, temperance, are 
praiseworthy characters of the Armenians ; bul 
on the other hand they betray marks of coarse- 
ness, impudence, and tastelessness. The Turk 
forgives to the Persian his coarseness, and to 
the Greek his impudence, and requires forgive- 
ness for his own tastelessness ; but for true cyn- 
ical shai # lessness he is surpassed by the Arme- 
nian. 





THE GREFKS 

In the gallery of natural characters the mod 
ern Greek has recently been painted so often 
that a new votive tablet needs not to be hung 
up; let me, however, add a couple of traits, 
namely, that the Greek, notwithstanding the 
pressure ot his chains, and the progressive de- 
terioration of centuries of slavery, still conceals 
under the ashes the intellectual quickness and 
iree spirit of his forefathers, and that his char- 
acter is a mixture of glittering tendencies and 
dark weaknesses, as exhibited in the Byzantine 
history. Taste, and quick delicacy of percep- 
tion have been inherited without diminution; 
and to this, perhaps, is to be ascribed that ten- 
dency to cunnirg, slyness, perfidy, and strata- 

'gem, which cannot be wholly denied to them. 
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From the Friend of Peace. 
TEN MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
| J If killing a neighbour to revenge a wrong, 
| to settle a controv@®sy, or to acquire wealth be 
'murder, when done by a poor man—how much 
| 
} 





conduct innocent ? 

2 If wantonly or maliciously taking the life 
of a brother be an infamous crime in a private 
citizen—how high in office must a man be ex- 
lalted to render such an act deserving of 
| praise ? 

3 It the combination of three ruffians for the 
practice of robbery and murder be a crime de- 
serving the halter—how many Christians must 
combine in such a practice to render it giori- 
ous ? 

4 If one cypher be nought—how many cy- 
phers must be added to make it a unit ? 

5 Ifa family of 10 persons have no right to 
wage war on another family—how many fam- 
ilies must combine to acquire the right of mak- 
ing war ? 

6 If in elective governments the authority of 
a ruler is derived from his constituents, and if 
‘the constituents, as individvals have no right to 
kill the people of another state—what must be 
the amount of population which can invest a 
ruler with a right to make war on the people 
of a neighbouring nation ? 

7 If the laws of God require every Christian 
to love his neighbour as himself, to love even 
his enemies, and not to render evil for evil— 
how many Christians must be associated in a 
war, to supersede or suspend the authority of 
the divine precepts ? 

3 If love is the fulfilling of the law, or all 
| which God requires of men one towards anoth- 
er—what must be the elevation of a ruler who 
possesses a right to command God’s children of 
one country to hate and destroy their brethren 
of another country ? 

9 If falsehood, reviling, enmity, rapine, and 
man-butchery be abhorrent in the eyes of inii- 
nite purity, when seen in men of private sta- 
tions—what must be the rank of a ruler which 
can render such atrocities pleasing in the sight 
of God ? 

10 If the chief of a small band of robbers or 
pirates be deserving of a gallows 15 feet high 
for causing the death of 5 men—what should 
be the height of a gallows for the chief of a 
great nation, who has caused the death of 200,000 
men ? , 

Note 1. By the foregoing questions the wri- 
ter wishes to ascertain what can be done for 
the abolition of war by the process of approxi- 
mation. 

Note 2. The tenth question is not to be solv- 
ed on the principle of Inverse Delusion, which, 
teaches that the higher the rank of the agent 
and the greater the mischief done by him, the 


| 
|property must a man possess to render such 
, 
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wishes to turn Mosiem is never received imme- | 


~~ 


sgn. the guilt; but on the principle of the Rule 
|of Three direct, which says that * jess requires 
jess, and more requires more.” For in God’s 
account, where much is given, the more will 
be required. 





SOCIE)Y ISLANDS. 

Extract from a letter by Messrs. ‘i yerman and Ben- 
nett, genticimen sent out by the London Missionary So- 
ciety to ascertain the condition of the missionary sta- 
tions in the south seas. 





‘Lhe principal articles in request among the 
halives are Ciolh, aud Ciothing of all une upht- 
ler descriplious. Cheap priuied cottons of show) 
| paulerns, as weil as wiuwies and biues, are much 
lsougut aiter; ahd we rejoice in this, because 
| inear Gesire lor these articies is that ihey may 
| be abie to dress in the ELngiish mode; and it 
| is Wuly delghitul, on the Lord seday, especiaily, 
, to see SO Many Of the natives with parts of Eng- 
dish dresses, aimosi all ihe femaies having bon- 
nets of the Lngish jorm, made by thear own 
hands, and those of them who can obiain a neat 
slip of prinied calico or a ribband to put round 
their bonnets are greally pieased. 

We are gratified in observing almost every 
where, many marks of improvement. better 
houses and chapeis have been buiil, or in pre- 
parauon for beang built at nearly every stauicu 
—rapid improvement m reading and writing. 
European dresses are partially. superseding the 
Taheitan, the chieis ingeniously and diligentiy 
building their own boats in the European torm, 
with Luropean tools, many cultivating tobacco 
and sugar, and nearly ail manufacturing cocoa- 
put ol. 

Among other marks of improvement we must 
mention a road which is aiready made to a con- 
suderabie extent, and which is intended to go 
round the whoie isiand. ‘This is of very great 
and obvious importance. It bas been stormed 
by persous who were punished according to the 
new laws jor evil doung, and the inieution. is 
that it shall be compieted by persons of that 
descripuon. It is remarkavie that these per- 
sons have no need to be superiniended in their 
labour, bat they uniformly periorm the por- 
tion of work alloted to them. beiore 
this there was no road in any part of the asi- 
and, except the narrow winding tracks by which 
ihe natives found their way from one-place to 
another. 

Some commercial attempts have been made 


When a child has Leen punish 
be restored as soon as possible 
when he has received 1org:veness } 
nothing had happened. He may be aed asi 
ately reminded of his fauit in +. 
Warking ior the future: but, kg 
been made, to upbraid him With it, ra. 
in the presence of others, is almost; Bai g, 
| honour, and, certainly, a great nie e 

Under any circumstances, io repron b ile 
in Company is egually useless a “ 
them, and is generaily done from ‘nada 
temper, with iittie view to their profit miyat 

: We are to remember that shame will 
jectuaiiy deter chiidren from what is ws 
and that in employing it too much < re 
ment of education. we Lave reas Fos. 
hend we may lead iheni io act irem af 
man, rather than from that of God Pid 
thing, too, which may in the least i; 
characters of children. is to 
To have the name of a neug! 


ast injure 
be Strictly avai 
ity child wil} 





| duce so disheartening an effect Upon the _ 
: that the ill Consequences may probabj oan 
| through life. iba fe 


It is en thi ac 
sO * account deginy 
ithat tutors, rovernesses ble, 
Ss ; messes, and nurses, 
be cau 


| tious of enlarging upon the faults of th 

| their care to any but the parents. oe under 
| Blame, and even praise, are be @j | 

| with nearly as much caution as Punishments ang 
|rewards : for a chiid mov he called « % 
| * naughty * 4 * troublesome,” “ kind,” or as 
kind,” till either his te, per will be k ma 
contpual irritation, or be wil] listen ee, - 
fect indifference. i a 
A chiid must not be punished or re 
from the impuise of temper : we may regula 
his actions, but we cannot hope to hie le 


is actions, but we cannot hy bs 
will, or improve his disposition by a display of 
vur own wilfulness and iurvitability ; for our ey 


umple will more than counteract the good ef. 
fects of onr correction. If irritated, Maen 
wait tiil we are cool, before we inflict 
nent, and then do it as a duty, in exact propor. 
Uvon to the real faultiness of the a Sigg 
to the degree of vexation he has occasioned 
ourseives. A child should be praised, reproy- 
ed, rewarded, and corrected. not according to 
the consequences, but according to the motives of 
his actions—solely with reference to the righ" 
or wrong intention which has influenced him. 
Children, therefore, should pot be punished 
for mere accidents, but mildly warned against 





and are now making by the king and chiefs ; 
there are also indications of improvement in | 
civilization ; but irom a complication of circum- 
stances, these attempis have hitherto proved 
embarrassing to Pomare and to the missionaries. 
ft may be hoped that hereafter these things 
will be better understood and consequently bet- 
ter managed. 
EERE 


HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION. 
Rewards and punishments—praise und blame. 
/ i 
(Continued trom page 36.) 





There is much, in education, to be done by 
watching our opportuniiies, by acting at the 
right season. With most children there is au 
era, and this often takes place as they are e- 
merging from babyhood, in which a struggle is 
made for the mastery—in which it is to be de- 
cided who is to rule—the child, or those who 
are placed over him. At such a juncture, in 
order to determine the matter, and firmly to 
establish authority, it will be necessary to em- 
ploy vigorous measures, and to suppress the 
first risings of a rebellious and disobedient spir- 
it, by punishment, decisive ; and repeated till 
submission on the part of the child, and victory 
on that of the parent, are completely secured. 
So great is the importance of these contests ;— 
so great the difficulty of carrying them on with 
the temper, the union of firmness and affection 
which they require, that it is desirable they 
should be conducted only by a parent. Pun- 
ishment is more often to be inflicted simply as 
the consequence of a fault, and not with the 
idea, that it must be prolonged till ‘the 
particular action required has been performed. 

A child is desired, for instance, to put up his 
play-things, and he refuses with so much self- 
will, that his attendant cannot overlook, and is 
under the necessity of telling him that he must 
be confined in the next room for a quarter ofan 
hour ; but let her beware of adding, that there 
he shall stay till} he will putthem up. This 
would serve merely to engage in the combat 
his pride and his obstinacy. At the end of the 
quarter of an hour she should release him from 
his imprisonment, without waiting to make con- 
ditions for his obedience. 

It has been said, indeed, that submission, 
on the part of the offender, is the object of pun- 
ishment, and such submission as may entitle 
him to receive complete forgiveness. When a 
child has been corrected, we should not rest 
satisfied till this object has been attained ; but 
it is not, in all cases, to be expected, either du- 
ring the continuance of the punishment, or im- 
mediately afterwards. 

A well-trained child, if affectionately admon- 
ished after correction is over, not being irritat- 
ed at the idea that it may be continued, will 
generally yield at once, but it is not to be con- 
sidered necessary to put this always to the 
proof. He has committed a fault,'and has suffer- 
ed the consequences. Here it is often wisest 
to leave the affair for the time, choosing the 
earliest favourable opportunity, when he has 


ness. 

If his attendant have conducted herself in the. 
right spirit, he will have felt the force of her} 
correction, though he may not have shown it at 
the time. The next day, if she desire him to 





similiar carelessness in future. Whereas some 


|people show much greater displeasure with a 


child for accidentally overthrowing the table, 
or breaking a piece of china. than for telling an 
uniruib ; or, if he heng his head, and will pot 
show off in company, he is more biamed than 
for seliishness in the nursery. But does not 
such treatment arise from preferring our own 
gratification to the good of the child? and can 
we hope, by thus doing, to improve him in the 
government of his temper, or to instruct himin 
the true standard of right and wrong ? 
Punishment administered in anzer. is no long: 
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er the discipline of love, but bears too much | 


the character of revenging an injury, and will 
certainly excite in the suflerer a corresponding 
temper of mind. From fear, indeed, he may 
yield externally, but the feelings of his heart 
would jead him to resentment rather tan. te 
penitence and submission. And let it nevetfie 
forgotten, that if we desire to perform our di 
ties to children, it is not to their outward com 
duct, but te the heart that we must direct our 
chief attention. 

To punish with effect requires decision, and 
sometimés courage. If, in addition to this, ou 
punishments carry with them the stamp oi Jove, 
if they are inflicted with an undisturbed seve 
ity of temper, with a simple view io the goo 
of the offender, “not for our pleasure, but tet 
his profit,” they will rarely fail im ace 
ing the intended purpose ; for children haveé 
quick sense of the motives which influence 
and their hearts are not unfrequently as 
sofiened, and their affection as powerfully 
ed forth by such correction as by the most grt 
ifying rewards that could be bestowed up 


them. 
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New Books. 
UMMINGS & HILLIARD have just received, §# 
poleon in exile ; or a voice from St. ? 
B. E. O’Meara, his late Surgeon. rae 
Aiso—Sketches of the Domestic Manners and inst 
tutions of the Romans. 
ALso—Graham Hamilton, 2 volumes in one. 
Practical Observations on the Nature and Treat 
ment of Marasmus, and of those disorders allied to tt; 
which may strictly be denominated Bilious; en 1 
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BSTRACT OF A JOURNAL of E, Bacon, Bee 
ant Agent of the United States, to “of the 
an Appendix, containing Interesting 4 : 
Effects of the Gospel among ithe Native a, 
With Cuts, showing a contrast between We other 
towns, one of which is Christianised, nd IAMS, ; 
Heathen.—For sale by R. P. & C. a, 
Cornhill-square. Price 25 cents. 
The whole proceeds of all the above pooks sold, wi 
be paid over to Mr. B. for the benefit of agg 
Many can buy a Book who can do no more. ~ by 





at a distance, paying postage, can have on 16. 


mail, for $1,00. 





EW SUBSCRIBERS for the second volume © 
Christian Register can have the pre the 
bers of this volume for 4 cts. per COpYs and 2 
first volume neatly bound for $2,50. Subset ex?- 
wish the first volume bound, can have-itdone 07° 
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put up his play-things, he will, pretty certainly 
obey with more than common alacrity. 
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